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CHILDREN ON SUNDAYS. 

By Robert Bird, 

Author of "Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth “ Paul of Tarsus ,” etc. 

In an age when trains, tramway cars, cabs, carriages and 

bicycles run on Sunday, and many good people use them 

when the telegraph and the telephone, the King’s mails and 
the police, keep no day of rest, and milk is delivered at our 
doors without remonstrance — it is evident that things have 
greatly changed since the times of our fathers. We live in a 
generation when public parks, with their display of flowers 
and grass, of trees and statuary, fountains and ponds alive 
with fish and water fowl, are the delight of many on Sundav. 
In some towns museums and picture galleries are visited by 
many people who are not un-Christian. Costly musical 

instruments and highly paid musicians are heard in our 
churches. 

The homes of the middle-class are made beautiful with 

traVel Upon the walls; interest- 
firm f S -° s P ecimens and curiosities ; sweet with 

Sr g a“d :„f h el ; eS lad “ With —y of mental food, 
upon a garden fill ,1 Tr °f ln S s > with windows looking out 
as seclutd as nr ^ shado -' almost 

calmly and j ustlv ™ a “ '? necessar y 'hat we should 
regulated the Israelites"^ er wlle 'h er the customs which 
thousands of years a ’ ™ ln& ln their black tents some 
fathers of one hundred* ^ fcVen W * 1et * ler tbe customs of our 
for our children, or whether^ ^ sufficient for us and 
God from east to west tb e s P rea ding of the knowledge of 
ways of living do nnt’ i 6 advance in religion, and in our 
customs. a so ca H for changes in our Sunday 

If you were to stop th fi 

a sk him where you W pro * St !^ an T ou met i n the street and 
c ildren on Sundays he nd y°ur rule and guide for 

an d particularly the fourth° U A\r Sa ^’ * n ten com mandments, 

e turn to these commandments 
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and find that they are twice given in the Bible and not in 
identical terms, and when we examine their surroundings we 
see two reasons given for keeping the Sabbath : (i) because 
at the creation God rested on the seventh day of the week, 
and (2) because He delivered the Israelites from their Egyptian 
bondage. The Sabbath is also declared to be a “ covenant ” 
and a sign between God and the Israelites, to be observed 
during all their generations on the seventh day of the week 
by resting, and on the seventh month of the year by a 
succession of festivals, and on every seventh year by leaving 
the earth untilled and giving slaves their freedom. 

Israelites and their Sabbath. 

Let us look at the people to whom this Sabbath law was 
given. They were a community of slaves, born in slavery, 
who had escaped into the desert. The marks of their 
manacles were fresh upon them, their backs scored with 
scourge strokes and bent with incessant toil that knew no 
day of rest, and their souls were crushed with oppression, and 
cowed by the power, the worship, and the civilization of 
Egypt. Moses was about to give them the laws of a new 
life, to be lived in tents in a moving camp, laws that would 
mark the great change for ever. The fourth commandment 
lifted their eyes to God as their Deliverer, with a joy and a 
gratitude which we cannot pretend to feel, and one day in 
seven was to be a day of rest, and joy, and worship, to the 
end of time, in which they were to remember thankfully their 
great Deliverance, and the covenant, that God would be their 
God, and they, His people. On that day they were not to 
take down their tents and travel on. They were not to train 
or lead out cattle, work at their trades, or light fires. In their 
climate fires were not needed for warmth ; and milk, and 
cakes, and fruit, from sunset to sunset, would be no hard or 
exceptional diet. 

It is evident, therefore, that their manner of life was vastly 
different from ours, and that while the principle of the 
Sabbath remains, the mode of carrying it out must be as 
different as our worship is different; for life in a city is very 
far removed from the camp life of Arabs. 

What about their children, we ask? I find it hard to 
conceive what rules such a community could have foi the 
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nWrvance of the Sabbath by such atoms of humanity, other 
th,n that they worshipped with their parents and were not 
to be set to work, just as slaves were not to work on that day. 

Having- glanced at the condition of the men of Israel when 
the commandments were given to them, also look at the 
history and the vicissitudes of the Jewish Sabbath, as it came 
down the long centuries toward us. 

But at this point let us clear our eyes. In handling a 
subject so thorny as the Sabbath question, and so closely 
related to the conduct of life— the aim of all religion— I should 
wish to draw a ring round our inquiry. Let it not be 
supposed that we shall try to arrive at a set of rules and 
regulations as to Sunday observance for grown-up people. 
That is outside my ring. Within it I see only the heads of 
children, old and young, and my object is to remind you of 
what the children’s rights are, and how they can be helped 
to spend a holy and a happy day. A happy day they will 
easily spend, if let alone, and our chief anxiety is how to 
make it holy without making it unhappy. Sunday ought to 
be the happiest day of all the week for them, a day of rest 
from tasks, a day of recreation, a day of the sweetest 
memories of enjoyable worship. 


The Sunday of our Childhood. 

In our study of the Sabbath question, I find that from 
Mount Horeb down to the present day, all are agreed that 
e ay o rest should be a joyful day, and none louder than 
e voices o little children demand this fulfilment of Scrip- 

Wp ha ° Ur i a ^ s ’ and *keir demand must be listened to. 
to vearTaT °' vever ’ to think of the children’s Sunday of 
somethin? w ^ m f tlle memor y of many of us, to see that 
evening- wher| S ^ Wron ^ ^ began on the Saturday 

midnight Wa^k^^ 11 ^ &nd mus * c were hushed long before 
Ga ra ”fJ M eISn tt l WaSf ° rbidden - “***»* ^church. 

frolic were chected , h T LaU S hter and 

this is.” To sit rpari ■ re mark, “Remember what day 

and not to envv & ^°° d book behind a drawn blind, 

garden, was counted nronp gl i b0Ur,S children out in their 

that day was its lack of ? Sunday keeping. The defect of 
the main thing wanted J° y ’ and ^ am disposed to think that 

° cure the defect in our present-day 
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children’s Sunday is to give them more of real childish joy, 
not old people’s joy — and less of other things. If you 
succeed in making the day happy, not theologically happy, 
religiously happy, theoretically or abstractly happy, but 
absolutely and truly , by one means or another, a day of joy 
to the child , then everything in that day will be steeped 
in the sunshine of a glad heart, unclouded, by the gloom of a 
weary, forbidden, and joyless mind. 

The Sundays of our childhood were the holiest, but not the 
happiest days of our week, and so some of us have carried 
into life impressions associated with worship and religion, 
of a kind not likely to endear them to us. 

Let us now enquire how far it is consistent with our free and 
joyous Christianity to make the children’s Sunday happy as 
well as holy, and what means we are at liberty to use to gain 
that end, keeping in view that we do not live in tents, with 
the pure air of the desert around us, and the magnificence of 
mountains before our eyes, with the glory of the rising and 
setting suns ; but that some of us spend our days amid the 
noise and the struggle of cities, and that keeping up with the 
march of the world’s events, leaves us almost incapable of 
quiet contemplation and restful thinking. 

Vicissitudes of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Look at the vicissitudes of the Sabbath and the Day 
of rest. The Westminster Confession of Faith tells us that 
the Sabbath was an institution from the beginning of the 
world, but we may leave that to the theologians, with the 
remark that we read, “ God made the covenant in Horeb 
not with our fathers, but with us, even us, who are all of us here 
alive this day.” 

Remember that the Israelites as a part of their Sabbath 
observance were not allowed to have a fire in any of their 
dwellings, on pain of death, and that death also was the 
penalty for anyone who profaned that day, as it was for other 
offences. That has been departed from as inapplicable 
to our day, but rest, worship and joy were, and still are , the 
leading principles of the one day in seven. Whether these 
Israelites allowed their little children to laugh, sing, shout, 
run and play their games on the Sabbath day among the 
black tents of their desert camp we do not know, but we 
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cannot picture joyful children who were not allowed to 

d °A s°the centuries passed, the books of Moses, and particularly 
the ten commandments, became incrusted with the traditionary 
saving's of the men who professed to expound them, until, i n 
the words of a jocular Rabbi, they resembled a mountain 

hanging by a hair. _ , 

Coming to the times of our Lord, we find that while the 
Sabbath was still joyful in theory, in practice it had become 
the most restricted and joyless day of the week, under their 
efforts to make it the most holy, by rule and regulation. 

I ask again, what about children r But it is the same with 
the Rabbinic traditions as with the Mosaic customs. The eyes 
of the law-giver and the scribe saw men and more men before 
him, with little of women, and nothing at all of children, for 
children were theoretically not answerable for their acts until 
they were thirteen years of age, and became sons of the law. 
Girls were passed over in these matters, but why we know not. 

In our Lord’s day the Rabbis sought to bring about rest by 
compulsion , as if they could stop a man’s brain by holding 
down his limbs. They said that to make him rest on the 
Sabbath, he must not walk more than a mile, he must not carry 
a walking-stick, or a loaf, or wear nails in his shoes. He must 
not pluck an ear of wheat and rub it, for that would be to work 
by reaping and thrashing; nor must he heal anyone, but he 

might pull his animal out of a well, and so save valuable 
property. 

Jesus and the Sabbath Rules. 
fB? are approaching a crisis. The command of God incrusted 
t v/ 7’ 7^ become hard and soulless as a fossil. But 
One of tB 6 c 6 rU ^ es man t0 set free the commands of God. 
was that ur 7 ? ffences wb * cb the churchmen found in Him 
others for doin/sQ 6 !7^ abbath customs, and defended 
man’s Sabbath^ w He dld not break God’s Sabbath, but 

broke their SahRuv. 7 t0ld ° f eight occasions on which he 
more 1 S ru es ’ an d we doubt not that there were 


years ag-o of tu7 VG ° Gen tbou 8'ht in country Scotland thirty 
on the Sunda7 7 7 deSmen go ’ n & through a harvest field 
it between thei77 C 7^ vvbeat as they went and rubbing 
61r hands > ^ satisfy their hunger ? And yet 
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Jesus encouraged His followers to do so. Can children be 
blamed for going forth in a band to pluck blackberries ? 
What would have been thought in a Scottish village of thirty 
years ago if a man were to walk through the streets carrying a 
thick mat, which was his bed ? And yet Jesus bade the men 
of His day do so more than once. In His defence of breaking 
their Sabbath customs He told His accusers that the priests 
in the temple worked on that day, and that the Sabbath was 
made for man, and asked this piercing and far-reaching 
question, whether it is wrong to do what is good on the 
Sabbath, or only wrong to do what is evil t When a scribe 
reminded Him of the fourth commandment, saying, “Are there 
not six days in which men ought to work r ” the reply was, 
“ Thou hypocrite ! You loose your ox or your ass, and may I 
not loose this woman r” 

Jesus went to a dinner, with invited guests, at a rich 
man’s house on the Sabbath, where he was waited upon 
by servants, and the guests quarrelled for the best seats. 
A part of His teaching was to free the spirit of the 
fourth commandment from those oppressive and strangling 
rules with which men had bound it, and as His followers 
we must take care that the rest and joy of that day are 
not strangled by like means. 

The first Christians were Jews, and they did not see 
anything in the teaching of Jesus to do away with the 
Jewish Sabbath as given by Moses, but on His death 
and rising again there dawned another day, more joyful, 
more memorable and more deserving to be observed as a 
day of rest and worship, henceforth to be known as the 
Lord’s Day on the first day of the week. 

Rivalry between the Sabbath and the Sunday. 

For many years the Jewish Christians kept the Jewish 
Sabbath under the fourth commandment, and the Christian 
Lord’s Day also, in commemoration ol our Saviours rising. 
While that satisfied Jews who were familiar with the 
Book of Moses, it did not satisfy foreign Christians who 
were not so well informed, and they put questions to 1 aul 
which elicited this sentence of direction to the men 
Colosse, and in which more than one Jewish rule was swep 
aside. “ Let no man judge you in respect o meat 
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drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, 
or of the Sabbaths, which are a shadow of things to come, 
but the body is Christ.” And a rivalry arose between 
the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh day, and the Lord’s 
Day on the first day of the week ; some being of opinion 
that the Sabbath, as a Jewish institution, had passed away. 
The Jews held to their day, but the foreign Christians swept 
on, keeping only the Lord’s Day. 

A new era for that day dawned, when, 300 years after 
the death of Christ, Constantine issued an edict that it 
was to be kept as a day of rest in the cities among all 
toiling people; but not so with the husbandmen in the 
country, for, as he said, another day might not be so good, 
and so the bounty of heaven might be lost. And thus 
springing from an edict mainly secular, the Lord’s Day 
grew, dwarfing the Jew’s Sabbath. 

Eleven hundred years after the death of Christ, men 
were more theological and less tolerant of each other’s 
opinions, and a strong stand was made for the view, that 
the Jew’s Sabbath and everything connected with it was 
abrogated by Christianity, without prejudice to the Lord’s 
, a y,", ihe Cathol,c church classed Sunday as a “holy 
ay amongst their other holy days, and when the move- 

I r re orm "*P enefl and broadened, it included “ holy 

death o T g r ? T Fifteen •*»" d ™ d years after the 

was at i, s he Jr ’ T we describe as the •• Reformation ” 

was that nothtno’in'theVT' ' he enll "i siasm of that time 

of Romanism or Judais^T ?° Uld partake either 

“ If anywhere theLord’s d a And S °, fi ° d Luther sa y in £ : 
sake, or its obser\ a y is made holy, for the mere day's 

order you to worl ™^ ° n tbe Jewish foundation, then I 
shall remove d ' feast 011 “ S do anything that 
Again he says.- “ ^ ncroac ^ ment on Christian liberty.” 
working classes serv a ! Ure teac ^ es the lesson, that the 
they may take breath^f &nd ma *^ s > re quire a day in which 
exhausted frames by r r ° m t ^ e ^ r wor h, and refresh their 
he obtained for Divin ep ° Se ' Leisure and time also must 
could be found to rn Uors ^P> otherwise no opportunity 
h>o one day i s bettp 116 ^°^ et ^ er a nd hear God’s word. 

with busing! I” an ° ther - But men are so 
ss t at some day must be selected 
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in each week for these matters, and as those who preceded 
us chose the Lord’s Day this custom must not readily be 
changed.” 

In a confession of faith, of 1531, there is the following 
instruction to the people : “ Those who say that the Lord’s 
Day was instituted in place of the Sabbath, as a day to 
be necessarily observed, are greatly mistaken. All Mosaic 
ceremonies may be omitted.” Calvin taught “ That the 
Sabbath was abrogated. That the first day of the week 
was a convenient day for worship. But to contend that 
the ceremonial part of the Jewish Sabbath was abolished, 
and that the moral part of one day in seven was retained, 
was, he said, to insult the Jews, by changing the day and 
to imitate them by observing another, which we invest with 
the same sanctity.” Thus the pendulum swung, with sur- 
prising freedom, because of the struggle for liberty which 
it had gone through. 

But fifty years had not passed until there came a wind of 
a different temper. In 1590 Dr. Bownd wrote a book upon 
the Sabbath question which stirred the whole country, 
although his name is not familiar in our ears. He asserted, 
and it was accepted as sound doctrine, that the Lord s Day 
was based on the fourth commandment. Twenty years later 
English clergymen were able to say at a Synod in Holland, 
when contrasting the severe English Sabbath with the 
Dutchman’s laxity, “ Our magistrates fine those who do not 
go to church on Sunday, and that has more effect than the 
most pious exhortations.” 

Rest by Compulsion. 

We thus see the Church invoking the aid of the lawyers in 
order to get men to keep the Sunday as they said it should 
be kept, and from this idea has sprung acts of Parliament ; 
some ordering certain rules, some forbidding certain customs, 
some repealing earlier acts as obsolete a sort of kaleidoscope 
which has not yet ceased to revolve. Negativists tell us you 
cannot make men sober by Act of Parliament. I am certain 
you cannot make them righteous. Dr. Bounds °° ' 
followed by orders of the clergy to the effect that t e J euKS 
Sabbath was abolished, but that while the ceicmoma P ar 0 
the fourth commandment applied to Jew's on y o a a ) 
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and not to Englishmen now, the moral part applied to all m en , 
and was transferred to the first day of the week— a very subtle 
distinction, which did not please all the clergymen of that 
time This book endeavoured to reduce Sabbath observance 
to a set of rules and customs. The rest on that day “Must be 
notable and singular : a most careful, exact and precise rest ; 
on it students were not to study nor lawyers read up their 
cases; there were to be no feasts nor wedding dinners, 
shooting, fencing nor bowling, and not more than one bell 
rung.” It is not easy to measure how much of our joyless 
negative Sunday may be traced back to that popular and 
stirring book and its imitators. 

In Scotland the King passed acts enjoining the people 
to practice archery at the parish targets beside the parish 
church on Sundays after service, to enable them to meet the 
English clothyard arrows. And in England Dr. Bownd's 
book was answered by King James’ famous Book of Sports 
allowing the people after church to cultivate athletic games 
and lawful pastimes on Sunday, as he thought the day was 
becoming too gloomy and depressing. While this pleased 
some, it greatly incensed others, who denounced lighting of 
fires, cooking hot dinners, sweeping a house, walking in a 
garden, cutting the hair or shaving. But those who did so 
were not aware how perilously close they were coming to the 

w F y na £°£ ue ru l es °f the Rabbis of 1600 years before, 
e ave now travelled a good way down the centuries, 

Sn g ^ WG g °’ bUt in a11 our enquiry I have not yet 

I hear it ° f ^ children » and ^ 

minds Tn S the n Iubiwro?th n < ° f l643 ’ mled menS 

and we na« ^ •, tbe ^ un day for about 200 years, 

electricity and° n W& aiTive at the a ge of steam and 

pumping and chemicaTproc dlt0rS ’ ° f . smeltin g furnaces, pit 
rest. P cesses , which rest not and cannot 

x , . SuNDAY Train Crisis. 

*ne running- 0 f SnnH 

Scotland which stirred ay , trains brou g ht cm a crisis in 
the Sunday question was F ° r tW ° wh ° le day ® 

° n the proposal to issue ted 111 the Glasgow Presbytery, 
People that almost fill i ^ P astor al for the guidance of the 

a column of the newspaper. The 
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pastoral and the speeches in support of it have alike passed 
into oblivion, but the burly form of Dr. Norman McLeod 
remains, with eyes looking forward, his large heart beating, 
as he tells his brethren of the day that he sees coming. He 
reawakened the old argument, that the fourth commandment 
and the Jewish Sabbath were abrogated, and that the Lord’s 
day must look for its sanction in other directions. 

In considering the deliberations of the Presbytery it is 
worth while to keep in view the results already arrived at by 
Dr. Hessey in his eight Bampton lectures, delivered before 
the Oxford University in i860, on the “Origin, History, and 
Present Obligations of the Sunday.” Summing up in his 
last lectures he says “ If the truth must be spoken, the 
clergy are not the best possible judges of what the laity can 
endure. Their pursuits are so various, that their rest requires 
variety also, the same rest does not refresh the student, the 
artisan, the city toiler and the country labourer. I heir 
different occupations and dwellings must be considered in 
fixing how they must rest. Besides making our church 
services interesting, and such as men may easily frequent, 
we should (so it seems to me) not frown on those who 
consider Sunday to be, within certain limits, a day of cheer! u 
relaxation, of family union, and of social enjoyment as well 
as of religious services, for there is nothing in Scripture to 

forbid this.” „ , 

What about Children r 

Once more, I enquire, what about children , what are their 
rights r and at last I get an answer from Dr. Hessey, and 
from Dr. McLeod, five years later. Their hecirts^are grea,, 
and the words of their Master are^ graven t ere 

ye despise not one of these little ones. Jesus a > s , ousa nds 
of rest, and joy, and worship, and the faces of thousands 

of little children rise before the eyes of these goo ^ ^ 
they speak. Dr. Hessey’s words are a to know 

begin with, children on Sunday— we fine 1 0 f t hem as 

what to do with them.” And he goes on to speak of Them as 

taken twice to church, where they un out G f church, 

prayers and less of the seimon. y thev must 

and “ They must do this, and they must not o , „ 

sit still and be very quiet, or read on y gooi 00 ’ Sunday 

“ Can we wonder,” he continues, “ that they associate bu y 
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with dullness and restraint , and not with joy and happi ness > 
and that when they get older they look upon it with dislike?" 
This is his conclusion When we have established the 
principle of the Sunday it is wise to leave particulars to the 
conscience of the individual.” “A man’s conscience ,’’ he con- 
tinues, “will rarely lead him astray if informed by such historical 
enquiries as 1 have endeavoured to lay befoi e you , enlightened by 
earnest prayer and love to God and man. 

Dr. Norman McLeod maintained the principles of the 
Lord’s day to be these three — rest, and joy, and worship. 
With a warm hand, a large heart, and a practical knowledge 
of the men of his day, the burly doctor pictured the merchant 
relieved from business and at home for one day in seven, free 
to cultivate all the tender relations round his fireside, with wife 
and children, and friend. He spoke also of the workman 
who for six days went out, leaving his babes asleep in bed 
and returned to find them sleeping there again, and to whom 
their father’s face and voice would be as those of a stranger 
without that one day in seven, the Lord’s day, with our Lord’s 
happiness and love of children bending over it. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that it is a grave defect in Greek 
art that it never gives you any conception of Greek children 
nor up to the 13th century does Gothic art give you any con- 
cep °f the children of that time ; but from\he moment 
to^he weie" Chr ' stiani 'y had been entirely interpreted 
that of Chrii * SanCtUy of chiIdhood in unity with 

.t jiy of everv ^ Hght ° f CTery h ° neSt bear. and 

conS.es ■? Cha,tened SOUL “ I " he 

things ’of the cS5L W L may . take ' The toddlin ' 

Of child benediction." " " y Nlght as the real beginning 


(To be continued J 
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ON HYSTERIC DISEASE 
FROM THE LAY POINT OF VIEW. 
By C. Fortescue Yonge. 


“ Mother : ‘Come along, else you’ll be havin’ the westeria again!’ 

“ Daughter : ‘Nay now, mother, ’tis heasteria ye mean. Doctor said 
plain as the name of it was heasteria.’ 

“ Mother : ‘Lard, child, heast or west, ’tis all one.’” 

(. Pastorals of Dorset. — M. E. FRANCIS.) 


There is much said about hysteria nowadays ; not that it 
is any new thing, only that in times gone by a highly 
developed form of it would have been considered witchcraft, 
or possession, and ended in drowning or burning, or else 
would have been confused with lunacy, and found its finality 

amid straw and chains at Bedlam. 

With hysteria, as with every other ill of mind or body 
when spoken of, immediately a crowd of interrogations or 
suggestions are heard, as to possible causes, or causers of 

the cause. 


“ Find out the cause of this effect, 

Or rather say the cause of this defect ; 

For this effect defective comes from cause. — . Hamlet. 


There is hardly any grown person who either does not 
know personally, or who has not heard of, cases of 
It is as much discussed as are any other subjects of A 

and there are as many ignorant theories about it, as there 
are fatuous and ill-thought-out remedies 

Our great medical scientists confess that t ey uncon _ 

field in front of them almost unexplored, as o British 
scious influence of mind upon the bo y, an * . of the 

Medical Journal, 1897, one writer remar ^ s ’ . , we 

body is so much influenced by the nun t a in , 


